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ignored even the lukewarm emotions felt by himsell   The passion
he lacked was to be supplied, later, by his son-in-law, Shelley.
Godwin's Political Justice escaped suppression owing to the
small number of readers whom a costly book1, even one which
passed through several editions, could reach.   He gained a larger
audience for his novels, which were intended to lead to the same
convictions.   The only one of these which still finds readers is The
Adventures of Caleb Williams, or, Things as They Are, published
in 1794.    Here, Godwin is concerned with two aspects of the
same thesis; first, the oppression which a poor man could suffer
under the existing institutions, and, secondly, the perversion of
character in a member of the ruling class through his acceptance
of the ideals of chivalry.   With these ingredients, the tale, as a
whole, is most bizarre.   Its personages act in a very unlikely way.
Falkland, the virtuous villain, who, because of a chivalric regard
for his reputation, has allowed two innocent men to be executed
for a murder he himself committed, shows a persistent ingenuity in
harassing his attached dependent, Williams, who has guessed his
secret, into accusing him; a brigand band, led by a philanthropic
outlaw, establishes its headquarters close to a county town; Williams
surpasses the average hero in prodigies of resource and endurance;
Falkland, in the end, confesses his guilt in consequence of the
energy with which his victim expresses the remorse he feels at
making the true accusation.   Yet, with all this, the story is put
together with great skill   In spite of its artificial rhetoric and
their own inherent improbability, there is a human quality in the
characters, and Williams's helplessness in his attempt to escape
from his persecutor gives us the impression, not so much of the
forced situations of a novel, as of unavoidable necessity.   In fact,
Godwin's talent as a novelist lay in his remarkable powers of
invention, which were heightened by his matter of fact way of
relating improbabilities.    He was partly aware of it, perhaps,
and his other important novel, St Leon, attempted the same
feat with impossibilities.    But, in spite of a temporary vogue,
it is now only remembered for its portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft,
and the retractation of his theoretic abolition of 'the charities of
private life.'
From Godwin, who, in his worst days, kept round him a tattered
cloak of magnanimity, it is an abrupt change to his fellow-
revolutionary, the coarse-grained, shrewd Thomas Paine, Yet,
1 Its price was three guineas.